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For the winter and for all 
The aeasoDB of the year 
; There is no place far or near 

Where jonng men are better pleased, 
Where their tastee for style appeased, 
Or where clothes are better made — 
Everyone la well repaid 
1048 Chapel Streetp Who makes ap his mind to go 

Opp. Vanderbllt Hall. And call on Weinberg. 

So come qnick, give lis a try. 
Do not wait till bye and bye, 
For until onr clothes yon'ye tried 
Yon will ne'er be aatiafied. 

WEINBERG, 

Tailor to the University. 
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YALE STORAGE COMPANY, Distributors. 

A postal mailed to W. 8. WhitUeaey, Agent, 670 Yale Station, 
will insure prompt daily delivery. 

FaU audi Winter. 

Now ready for your inspection, all the newest Woolens in up-to-date 
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have a look at them. No trouble to show goods. 

SUIT OR OVERCOAT TO ORDER 

No It I e No 

More 9 ' 9 l-ess 
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AT THE 
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ANTONIO J. WARING. 

OVERCOMPETITION AND THE YALE TYPE. 

T AST year the present writer penned a Leader to the 
-■-^ praise and defence of the Yale Ideal. In its conclud- 
ing paragraph he asserted that the one great danger to our 
Pattern lay in the existence of overcompetition for all college 
honors and positions. Since then he has watched with keen 
interest, and more clearly understood, the development of 
this hurtful phase in our four-year life. Let no one imagine 
this article to be a tirade against competition. The writer 
is not foolish enough, even if it were justifiable, to attempt 
a task fully as superhuman as overturning the Sphinx with 
a crowbar. Competition is a magnificent method for speedy 
civilization — ^until it developes into overcompetition. In the 
latter case, so Economics tells us, people of the outer world 
promptly starve, while the manufacturers cut one another's 
throats. Overcompetition is just as harmful in college life. 
It injures the Yale Ideal by developing the abnormal intel- 
lectual or athletic man, instead of the normal intelligent 
athlete. 
To enter at once into the field of direct accusation, com- 
VOL. Lxviii. 7 
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petition for almost ever5rthing in college worth having is so 
distressingly keen that the ambitious man has to cling to one 
thing in order to force himself finally before the public : there 
exists a vast deal of imnatural specialization. A man may 
prefer musical or literary work: to succeed he must drop 
athletics and bend his entire energy to that one sphere of 
activity. Another man may prefer athletics. The training 
for football is so complicated nowadays that not only is a 
great amount of time required from a man to engage in this 
sport, but he also has to follow strict rules of ten o'clock 
bed, no smoking, and other prohibitions. The work is so 
trying that when night comes he wants to turn in even 
before ten o'clock instead of studying his recitations for the 
following day. What is the result? His chief aim (with 
perfect reason) is athletic supremacy. For the sake of the 
eligibility rule he merely glances over his work beforehand, 
or studies in recitation, to keep his stand up to 2.25 : to neither 
literature nor curriculum does he pay much thought. This 
is really necessary as football men are trained nowadays. 
It is true that football lasts for a few short months only, 
but the same conditions exist, though to a less d^^ee, with 
baseball and crew. 

An athletic man may like literature, may like even his 
recitations and therefore take an interest in both. What 
about the man who does not like them, the man who is 
more the rule than the exception ? He is sent from Yale an 
absolute zero or with little more than a splendid physique. 
The point I wish to make is not that a man should dabble in 
everything (for then he does not do even one thing well), 
but with a primary interest, football or scholarship, he 
should show himself wide awake in regard to the other good 
things of this life of ours. Why should not the football 
hero be able to talk creditably on literature or geology? 
Greece managed to cultivate men centuries ago who could 
win a footrace in the Olympiad as well as nail a poem to 
the pillar of a temple. The man that we all instinctively 
admire is he who is as perfectly at home in the drawing-room 
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as on the football field, and who can talk on Tennyson as 
well as on mass-plays. Why can't we develop more such 
men? they are splendid examples of what is still the Yale 
Ideal. 

Undoubtedly the objection can be raised that such special- 
ization exists in the outside world, therefore, why not in 
college, which is but a Lilliputian earth. Business men, 
professional men, to succeed, must specialize; the college 
athlete or scholar, to succeed, must specialize in turn. That 
is natural; but the specialization ought not to be driven so 
far as to narrow a man's life to one slim line — the broad 
landscape seen between half-closed lids instead of from wide 
open eyes. Of course it is natural, but college must not in 
that respect imitate the world. Colleges proclaim a liberal 
education. . Is it liberal education when a man goes forth 
soaked with Greek digammas and does not know where the 
quarterback on a football team plays? An extreme case 
this is, I must admit; but would it be an impossible one five 
decades from present time if scholarship and athletics attempt 
to separate? This sort of a man resembles the discharged 
hand of a shoe factory, who starves because he only knows 
how to clamp on heels. 

One very great danger can be clearly seen at this stage of 
the discussion, viz. : that college instead of preparing a man 
for any life-work would be destroying his future career. 
Instead of being able, when his alma mater hurls him into 
the seething flood of the world's activities, to grasp any 
plank floating in the waves, he must seize upon one particular 
object (to which his narrow college career has forced him) 
or perish in the vortex. It is true that he may follow his 
bent, like literature, with perfect ease from college to the 
world. He may succeed; yet he is always a narrow man. 
Having followed one beaten path, he has no S3mipathy 
or understanding for the vocations of other men. 

Another very disastrous effect of overcompetition, and 
treading close upon the heels of overspecialization (in fact 
the twin-brother of that fault) is overorganization. Stat- 
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ing the case generally, overorganization is found in those 
pursuits so perfected that a few are privileged participants 
to exclusion of the many. In this connection, taking foot- 
ball again, in order to treat athletics concretely, the facts are 
fairly open. The exaction of training, the growing stress 
upon abnormal rather than normal physique, has organized 
football into a specialty. Fifty years ago Rugby was played, 
and any man of any build could indulge without previous 
training; now only eleven men at a time can play in our 
great games and ambitious fellows of less muscle must con- 
tent themselves perforce on scrub teams. Even then many 
a man who longs to play football becomes simply an enthu- 
siastic spectator. In talking with an Englishman not long 
ago, he gave me the idea that American football was to him 
a very remarkable game. It seemed almost like degenera- 
tion, he thought, a sinking into the practices of medieval 
knights. Why should not football in 1950 become a tourna- 
ment, the lists crowded by the non-participating throng, 
the privileged few madly contesting in the arena, clad in 
tough leathern armor from head to foot ? An exaggeration 
truly, but yet containing a shrewd germ of possibility. 

What has caused the four-year eligibility rule but superior 
organization : the fierce athletic rivalry between colleges has 
led to the necessary enactment of such a regulation in order 
to produce fair athletics. Even the rule has not accom- 
plished its purpose. Many bitter discussions over the 
eligibility of various men have arisen the past few years. 
When the rivalry between universities is so unhealthy 
that there is a temptation on either side to play men who 
should not be honestly played, then there is overcompetition 
of the worst kind. Along this same line a slight morbidity 
tinges American athletics, due to the influence of an excited 
outside world and a sensational newspaper system. The 
whole effect is to key football to an hysterical pitch. A half- 
back sprains his ankle in practice and the next day the fact 
is indicated in the leading newspapers everywhere. Why 
such an abnormal interest? All these little signs, especially 
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the eligibility rule, are like the escaping steam of a safety- 
valve, warning indications of an alarming high-pressure. 

Athletic conditions past and present are certainly extremes. 
At the end of the season now men are wrecks; their physi- 
cal condition is hurt more than benefited by what they have 
passed through. Again, contestants twenty years ago played 
for the pleasure of playing, now they play for the pleasure 
of winning. In general, football men have passed through 
such a nervous and physical strain that they are thoroughly 
sick of the game when the season has at length drawn to 
a close. Of course the great advantage of modern athletics 
is the intense, healthy enthusiasm aroused in the crowd of 
spectators for sports of all kinds. The question at once 
arises, is the sacrifice worth while? 

The fierceness of competition in the organization of our 
literary boards, instead of resulting in the survival of the 
fittest, often discourages before the race has well begun those 
who are most fit. It is a well established fact that the editors 
of a college paper seldom represent the most literary men in 
college. Three years' uphill work, secluded in an unsym- 
pathetic room, has often proved disastrous to the Lit. heeler's 
nerve. The strain in the News management upon those who 
are at the head of affairs is incalculably harmful. Experi- 
ence in college is a splendid thing, and the training we win 
in every line of work is a splendid thing, but they should 
not be such as to send forth the Senior in one case fit chiefly 
for athletics or in another case unfit for anything, because 
of the nerve-exhausting labor and responsibility of running 
a college periodical. The effect of overcompetition in the 
case of the Lit. and the Courant has proved very peculiar. 
At the beginning of every year there starts quite a goodly 
number of competitors, who rapidly decrease from lack of 
nerve or other duties that crowd upon them. Lots of men, 
however, never even start because they believe that the com- 
petition is too discouragingly strong. Thus, through a belief 
prevalent in college circles that overcompetition exists with 
the papers as with many other things, there are not half 
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the number of tompetitors that the editors would like to 
see! 

All our big universities pride themselves upon the fact that 
they are distinctly American. But in this curse of overcom- 
petition we should be distinctly un-American. To argue 
against its existence in the outside world ludicrously resembles 
tilting against windmills. It is a different matter in college 
and therefore I should like to suggest a remedy. Unfor- 
tunally it is slow in effect, because it deals with the individual, 
not with the mass. It may also prove impracticable. Every 
man should emulate the classic Greek; for the sake of his 
own development be sufficiently ambitious and energetic to 
take a hearty interest in other college branches than his forte. 
If an athlete does not neglect literature and the curriculum, 
if a literary or scholarly man takes equally an interest in 
brother pursuits, there would never arise the danger of over- 
competition : if that spirit could once be stirred in Yale men, 
there would be a just proportion of interest, fanaticism in no 
particular line. Symphony orchestras might be so well pat- 
ronized that the University would find it unnecessary to sub- 
sidize them. Lectures everywhere would be attended in a 
fashion most invigorating to the speakers; the bridge of 
culture would be equally weighted at the points of scholar- 
ship, literature, and athletics, and therefore run no risk of 
breaking by too great a strain upon one beam. Be broader, 
more sympathetic, more cosmopolitan — ^then a leader on over- 
competition is proven unneccessary. 

A. /. Waring. 
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THE CHANT OF THE SPAR BUOY. 

Up — down — a reeling dance 

In the swirl of an unkind sea! 

Drowned in the crest, bared in the vale, 

As the shouting waves swing down the gale! 

Up — down — a reeling dance 

Till the ocean masters me! 

The stately ships from danger set, far fading down the main, 
And the starving reef, deep-lurking, gnaws my slime-decked 
anchor chain. 

The winter ice my fibre rends, the heavens bum or frown. 
The barnacles prey on my heart and slowly drag me down. 

Forever crash the battering waves that a thousand leagues have 

rolled, 
With the pent-up might of storms to test my straining anchor 

hold. 

I watch when winter suns grew pale and the white gales ruled 

the sky. 
O'er the babbling flood of summer nights, we watched — the stars 

and I. 

Oh! may I have the strength to stay till the twilight of the 

world. 
Till all the ships are safely past and the sails of man are furled ! 

Then, O ye waves that scourge me now ! come break my chain 

for me 
And bear me to the sleeping shore — ^and set me free ! 

Up — down — a reeling dance 

In the swirl of an unkind sea! 

Drowned in the crest, bared in the vale, 

As the shouting waves swing doivn the gale! 

Up — down — a reeling dance 

Till the ocean masters me! 

Richard S. Childs, 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 

T^ HE fog streamed through the pines, reddening Mistress 
"*• Margery's cheeks, stringing her hair with pearls of 
mist. The swishing roar of the surf quivered in her ears and 
with it, she fancied, came a rattle of oars. Mistress Margery 
glanced back along the path, then stole toward the sea. 
From between two pines on the edge of a steep bank of sand 
she looked down on the beach. Out of the dull, soft curtain 
of grey foamed the broken wave tops. Just beyond their 
reach lay a man, face down in the sand. He was a tousle- 
headed, broad-backed fellow, and his knotted hands were 
pinioned behind his back. Another man, also bound, and 
wearing a long blue coat half torn from his shoulders, strained 
listening toward the sea. Only the noise of the breakers 
throbbed through the fog, and suddenly the man on the 
ground broke into cursing and tearing at his bonds. His 
companion looked down, sidewise, and when the struggle 
ceased, laughed softly. 

"Condemn me, but 'tis a jest," he chuckled. "This very 
morning the mate of my old Leopard, as bold a seaman as 
ever bussed a lass, now whimpering like a boy. A marvelous 
jestr 

"Perhaps it pleases you, Captain Babbit; it don't please 
Gil Towle, to be marooned here in Virginia, where there's a 
gallows for such as us. Hemp birds, that's what we are, 
d'you know it. Captain? D'you know, — " 

The red of Margery's hood drew his eyes. The Captain 
caught his breath, as he looked up. He glanced along the 
front of the wood, as far as the fog permitted, and bowed 
to Margery, stifHy, because of his bound arms. 

"Madam, I am compelled to beg your help. As you see, 
we are helpless here and can only appeal to your charity to 
loose us." 

Margery looked back into the wood, hesitating, then looked 
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at the Captain. She started as she met in his eyes a desper- 
ate begging, for life itself. 

"You need not fear us, Madam. I — " he choked at the 
word — "am a gentleman. Or was," he muttered. 

Towle's breath whistled through his nostrils, and he 
whined, "These ropes cut. Mistress." 

Margery slipped down the bank and came to the Captain. 
She picked for a minute at the knots, before they loosened. 
Then Captain Babbit bent over his mate's hands. 

"Here you are then, Margery," a voice echoed from the 
pines. "I did not know, sweetheart, — ^What's this?" 

A man, tall but lean, strode down the bank. The 
Captain jerked upright; Towle wrenched his hands from 
the ropes. 

'Who are, — " The newcomer stopped, gaping at them. 

'Well, Roger?" smiled the Captain, and the smile drew his 
lips away from his teeth, like a snarling dog's. 

'You?" whispered the other. 

Towle." At the Captain's motion the mate put his hand 

« 

to the man's collar. Captain Babbit bowed to Margery. 

"I must beg your indulgence, Madam, to let us go away. 
Master Joyce and I have a trifling matter of business, — 
mere business," he grinned, — "to see to." 

"What — ^what is it?" she gasped, growing white. 

"You dare not. Babbit!" screamed Joyce, and he tore, 
vainly, at the fingers Towle slipped around his neck. 

Margery flung forward on the sand, her arms around the 
Captain's knees. He looked down at her and the grin 
vanished from his lips. 

"Stop! wait, Towle," and the mate looked at him while 
his fingers remained loosely about Joyce's throat. 

She begged in dry, quivering tones. "If ever, — ^if ever 
you have loved, — ^if ever you have loved — " Time after 
time she whispered it. 

"Do you know, Madam, how he served me?" rasped 
Captain Babbit. He was panting. 
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"If ever you have loved," she whispered. For minutes 
the Captain gazed down into her face. Suddenly he wet his 
lips, noisily, and looked at Joyce. Margery let go his knees. 
'Come, Towle," said the Captain. 

'Devil take you for a fool I Won't you finish it?" cried 
Towle. 

"Off him!" roared Babbit, and Towle jerked away his 
hands. 

The Captain strode along the beach, never turning his 
head, into the veil of the mist, but Towle, following, looked 
back at Mistress Margery, who gazed after them from her 
knees, and at Joyce, who stood and wiped his forehead. 

Margery sat in the high-backed settle in the hall. Only 
the occasional tap of her foot varied the ticking of a clock. 
The click of hoofs on stone brought her head up, alert. The 
sound came again and Mistress Margery ran to the door. 
As the widening path of light struck on the white shafts of 
two great pillars and out beyond them into the night, she 
heard Joyce cry to her, 

"We have them, Margery, both the scoundrels." 

Margery answered nothing, but pressed back as Joyce 
pushed into the hall. Behind him four men, who stumbled 
after their long riding, thrust through the door Towle and 
Captain Babbit, bound, as before. 

"Supper, Margery; can you give these good fellows a bite 
before we go on to Monford?" exclaimed Joyce; and to 
Master Foster, her father, as he tottered down the stairway, 
"I have made bold to trouble your hospitality, sir, before 
taking our prisoners on. You see we have both these 
rascals." 

Towle scowled around on the men, and Captain Babbit 
smiled gently, an amused little smile. The sheriff and his 
men pushed them into a bare office in a wing of the great 
house, and then stumped off toward the kitchen. Margery 
drew Joyce from the hall. 

"Roger," she said, "I credited you with some humanity. 
They spared you. Can't you be as generous ? Let them go. 



now." 
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"Margery, such men are not to be trusted. You know 
nothing at all of these matters." 

"Why does he hate you?" 

"Why, — ^why, — 'Twas for punishing him for theft, when 
I was a magistrate in England, that he vowed to be quits 
with me, and to-day when I chanced on him, — ^the devil only 
knows how he came to this part of the earth, — ^he was 
near accomplishing his vow. No, I cannot be foolhardy, 
Margery." 

She leaned suddenly towards him. "For me, Roger?" 

Joyce tried to catch her in his arms, but she, seeing refusal 
in his face, sprang back and ran from the room. 

Captain Babbit, in the chill darkness of the office, spoke to 
his mate. "It is near time for them to take us forward, Gil 
Towle," and when Towle cursed him and the Leopard, and 
her crew of mice, he laughed well pleased. 

"It's your damned gentility," snarled the mate, "too much 
for our Leopards to swallow, that's brought us here, and if 
you'd not been too genteel to kill a man and a lass, we'd have 
got clear, to-day." 

"I believe they are coming now, Towle," smiled the 
Captain. 

The bar of the door grated softly, the door swung in, and 
against the light stood Mistress Margery. She cut their 
hands loose, swiftly, and beckoned them after her. Together 
they crept through a room to the hall. The great door 
creaked plaintively on its hinges, clicked behind them, and 
they were in the blackness without. 

"Come," whispered Margery, "come quickly !" 

She led them from the porch to the left into a path which 
pitched steeply downward. The blackness of a belt of trees 
swallowed them, and the men followed the dim flutter of 
Margery's dress. Out of the trees upon a level they came, 
the men breathing hard and short, and saw the shimmer of 
a ribbon of water, while off to the right waves broke on a 
sandbar between the river and the sea. 

8 
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"That sloop, see, Captain!" Towle's voice shook as he 
pointed. 

"Here is a skiff," Margery showed a black wedge on the 
water at their feet. "Oh, be quick !" She laid her hand on 
a sapling and stood, suddenly faint. 

'Madam," commenced the Captain, but Towle interrupted. 

'In with you, Mistress !" 

Towle !" cried the Captain. 
"Why, she goes with us. Captain; we can't leave her!" 

Towle." He spoke smoother, but deeper. 

'You'd leave her here to tell how and when we go?" 
screamed the mate. "Get in. Mistress!" and he caught 
Margery by her shoulder. 

Captain Babbit struck him. Mistress Margery clung to 
the sapling while the men, gripped in each other's arms, 
staggered about the bank. They swayed together on its edge 
and fell. Margery cowered away from the river, hearing 
only the dashing of water and the gasping breath beneath 
her. Then she knew that the splashing had ceased and that 
a man dragged himself up from the river. She heard Cap- 
tain Babbit's voice. 

■ 

"Madam, — " A fit of coughing seized him. 

Suddenly he sprang for the boat. Men were all aroimd 
Margery; she saw raised pistols. 

"Stop !" she screamed. "Stop!" 

A pistol flashed. Babbit dropped the oars and begcin to 
droop toward the gunwale. In the sudden stillness she heard 
a frog boom, far across the river. Farther and farther the 
boat canted. The water touched the gunwale and she 
splashed bottom up. 

Mistress Margery felt arms about her, and turning, looked 
up into the face of Roger Joyce. 

"Poor lass !" he murmured; "'tis fortunate we found you." 

Margery twisted from' Joyce's arms and struck him in the 

face. 

Alexander Gordon. 
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FAREWELL. 

When years have passed, and I shall be 
Scudding before the storm-swept sea, 

Still-buoyed on the ocean swell, 
Then in the midst of mystery 
I'll think of thee, of love and thee. 

And when the red sun dips below 
The dim horizon's verge, and slow 

Chimes clear, afar the solemn bell. 
Where'er upon the mist-bound sea 
Thou wanderest, I'll think of thee. 

The billows roll, dash wild and free, 
The seagulls o'er the foam-tops flee. 
Enshrouded in their stormy spell. 
And when the gray moon, furtively, 
O'er-gleams the clouds, I'll think of thee. 

/. F. S tints on. 
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AN ARTISTIC REALIST. 

T^ VERY great artist among the British painters seems to 
•*-^ have some dominant quality; that of Watts is his 
spiritual idealism; that of Bume- Jones his romantic imagina- 
tion ; thkt of Leighton is devotion to beauty, while the chief 
characteristic of Millais is his power of fixing the immediate 
aspect of the present. Without the most appreciative eye 
for what is lovely, without the tenderest sensitiveness to 
human feeling, without the keenest perception of character, 
Millais would never have retained for half a century the 
attention of the general public, but it is his gift of reflecting 
like a mirror the very life of his surroundings in every detail 
which constitutes his essential difference from other artists of 
his time. 

To the present generation Millais is known as a painter of 
portraits, of landscapes and of the dreams of childhood. 
They have admired his portraits of Gladstone and of Tenny- 
son, they have been charmed with "Cherry Ripe," "Dorothy 
Thorpe" and "Little Miss Muffet." He is to them the great 
painter of the life with which they are surrounded, the 
masterly craftsman who can with one stroke of his brush do 
more than others with a dozen, the accurate and forcible 
colorist, and above all the one who has the distinct gift for 
making what appeals to him appeal to others. 

But when this painter first came before the public, it was 
as a young rebel in league with Dante Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt. For Millais' style of the 'Fifties differs so greatly 
from his style of the 'Nineties that at first glance it is hard 
to believe the paintings are by the same hand. His progress 
from the painful exactness of his pictures of the 'Forties to 
the masterful freedom in those of four decades later is "the 
growth of four ceMuries writ small on a single brow." 
Millais had painted but few pictures before he came under 
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the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites. The three leaders of 
this movement were aUke only in their devotion to nature. 
Rossetti was romantic, Holman Himt was didactic, Millais, 
realistic. The first two were abnormal, self-centered. 
Millais, on the contrary, was a most normal being, given 
neither to the romantic nor the didactic, thinking himself 
neither a poet nor a prophet. The three friends were all 
intense, Rossetti in passion, Hunt in purpose, Millais in 
observation. But the latter could so match the fidelity of 
Hunt, and catch fire at the fancy of Rossetti, that he was the 
rival of both. 

Rossetti had for Millais, as for all with whom he came 
in contact, an almost magical fascination. He infected the 
young artist with his own romantic glamor, but his influence 
was not strong enough to subdue the native impulse of one 
whose intense passion was realistic beauty. In that strange 
mixture of symbolism and naturalism of Pre-Raphaelite art 
it was the naturalism which attracted Millais. He, like the 
others, was dissatisfied with the popular ideal in art. It was 
false. It did not recognize the natural beauty of the world. 
The new creed which cancelled all tradition and went straight 
to the heart of nature for its inspiration, was overwhelmingly 
attractive to a youth of his nature and temperament. 

In his early paintings, before his mind was fully matured, 
the minute portrayal of things as they existed was Millais* 
aim. "Christ in the House of His Father," one of Millais' 
first Pre-Raphaelite conceptions, shows the attention to detail 
that characterized all of his earlier work. An eastern car- 
penter is examining with parental sympathy a cut in his son's 
hand. The mother, a matronly woman, looks on anxiously, 
while the grandmother removes the offending implement and 
a little boy, St. John, brings a basin of water. No wonder 
that this matter of fact treatment shocked those who could 
not penetrate its inward reverence and who only saw sacred 
characters treated like ordinary individuals and sacred art 
reduced to the commonplace. 

As his soul expanded and he sought to put into his work 
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more expression, more sentiment and feeling, this attention 
to detail did not lessen, but became softened and mellowed 
by the sentiment put into it; so that the painful exactness of 
his earlier paintings merges into a masterful freedom and 
yet loses none of his dominant realism. 

This is illustrated by "The Huguenots," in which he reaches 
the height of his Pre-Raphaelite art. The harshness of the 
earlier paintings is entirely lost. The expression of the 
lovers; the tenderness of the woman, sweet and intense, but 
not overstrained or affected; the struggle between duty and 
affection in the attitude of the man, all appeal to the dearest 
sentiments of the English race, the sense of beauty, the feel- 
ing of affection and the strength of moral courage. As in 
this picture so in all Millais' work one seems to find the living 
touch of the present. It is all true, every detail is realistic, 
but each figure is full of sentiment and one is immediately in 
complete accord with the characters. 

His sympathetic touch finds expression in a different and 
less personal form in "Autumn Leaves." It is a painted 
"song without words." A few girls with their heads in 
relief against an. evening sky, their figures lighted by the 
twilight, are heaping up dead leaves to be burned. The half 
sad faces of the girls, the rhythm of their movements, the 
solemnity of the eventide, the richness of the color, produce 
the effect of a low chant heard in the distance. The 
L'Allegro" to the "II Penseroso" of "Autumn Leaves" is 
Spring." A band of girls are sporting under apple trees in 
full blossom. In this picture, painted with gjeat freedom 
and force, the true, joyous nature of the artist seems to be 
bursting forth. 

Millais lived in an age when the artistic world was per- 
vaded with an artificial sentimentalism, and in his crusade 
against this, it is the more remarkable that his realism could 
contain so much intense and sympathetic sentiment. For 
whether it is the attractive, lively spirit of the "White Cock- 
ade," the pathos and beauty of the "Gambler's Wife," or 
the idyllic charm of "Rosalind and Celia," despite the realism 
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of detail, one immediately feels in touch with the characters 
through some familiar emotion. 

Nor does Millais in his realism disdain imagfination. "The 
Knight Errant" takes us into the forest of medieval romance. 
In the foreground, the lady bound to a tree is truly the 
wronged damsel. From out the shade behind her, the knight 
of romance springs forward with drawn sword, eager to cut 
the bonds and succour the distressed. And all about is the 
delicate tracery of moss and leaves and the waving branches 
of the greenwood. It is romance, but the trees are real 
trees, the damsel is essentially a woman and the knight is as 
a knight should be. In this painting, however fanciful, 
there is the same forceful presenting of things as they are, 
that one finds in all Millais' work. 

His depth of feeling and keenness of appreciation is shown 
perhaps most clearly in his illustrations to Moxon's edition 
of Tennyson, among which is the exquisite figure of St. 
Agnes sitting by her window, "While deep on the convent 
roof the snows are sparkling to the moon." Surely the 
witchery of this scene is entirely in keeping with the poet's 
delicacy of thought. 

In his landscape work Millais was content with a more 
passive presentation. As one. writer suggests, "he was so 
overpowered by the beauty of nature that he saw no fault in 
her." He omits nothing and adds nothing in truly Pre- 
Raphaelite style. He is content to reflect the sympathetic 
delight he feels in each new aspect of nature without import- 
ing sentiment, and so his landscapes may seem to have less 
feeling than his figure pictures, for inanimate nature cannot 
have a strong sentiment of its own. 

In all the paintings which this prolific artist produced, we 
find the same masterful realism, the same attention to detail. 
In the fifty odd years of his life as an artist, he painted his- 
tory, romance, poetry, landscape, and protraits, and has 
made his mark in each. His art is not ideal, his imagination 
has never risen to any great heroic height, nor has he ever 
represented any rapid or violent action, but he has translated 
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the facts of life into a purer, truer form. His realism is 
easily grasped and is completely within the comprehension of 
the multitude, but with it he has blended much real poetry 
and passion. Above all, it is his very strength and force of 
genuine sincerity and simplicity that will make Millais' pic- 
tures enduring and acceptable. 

Chauncey C, Kennedy. 



THE GOLD SPIRITS. 

Slow through the dim-lit cave's far-echoed vault 
And swift past shores of gently calling bays ; 
Through meadows dusted deep with starlit haze 

Where waking blossoms softly bid us halt, 

The spirits lure us, covering their fault 

With brilliant webs of promise. Then we gaze 
Neither to left nor right, for glamour's daze 

And dreams of future power our minds exalt. 
But after long, dull-coloured, aching years 
Have passed in chase, the parti-coloured dress 
Withering, falls apart. Our half-bom fears 
Spring to full life, hope leaves us comfortless. 
Only regrets bide with us, only tears. 
Only sad longings, vague and profitless. 

£. Vine Stoddard, Jr. 
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THROUGH GOSSAMER THREADS. 

TWO men were sitting in the darkness of the room, 
talking and smoking by turns. There was a brief lull 
in their dialogue as the unsteady beams of the rising moon, 
filtering through the window, began to dance shadows of 
light and dark on the ceiling. 

"Jack," a deep, even voice broke the silence, "ever happen 
to look through such a cobweb over a lake glinting under the 
summer moon?" And the speaker pointed to a spider's lace- 
work, — ^whose maker, motionless in its center, seemed a greaX, 
black jewel set in the radiance of the window square. 

"Why, no !" a younger voice replied in surprise. "Change 
the landscape to some extent, does it?" 

"Yes, somewhat," the other slowly answered. "It makes 
the whole thing — Fairyland." 

"Phew!" his companion whistled, "what a romancer we 
are getting to be ! But come along," he went on, "let's have 
the yam. Up and down with the facts, — criss-cross with 
the details, — spin it all out, you C)mical old spider." 

"All right," the older man acquiesced simply. "It isn't 
much of a yam, though," he began, "but this night and the 
light, and all, brought it back to me. Well, it was a good 
while ago, — ^before you and I struck each other, — ^and I was 
young, — ^younger than now. The place was a simimer cot- 
tage, — ^up in the Blue Hills. It was late, but I was still 
awake, looking from my window over the lake below. It 
was beautiful. The moon was steadily rising over hills, trees 
and clouds, to flash its glory on the pulsing water, and all the 
world was still, still as death. And yet I was tired of it 
all, — ^tired to the limit of endurance. I had to worry over 
myself, — ^myself and another. And the beauty outside seemed 
ugly, positively hideous, to my twisted mind. 

"Well, — ^just at this time I happened to see a spider's web 
filigreeing the comer of the casement. There seemed to be 
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a touch of living interest about it. I bent my head on my 
hands and looked through its gossamer threads, still wet with 
the stray drops of a summer afternoon's shower. My face 
was close to it, my breath made it quiver. The lake below 
thrilled in time with the web — ^the trees shook their leaves 
in the windless air. Over all the moon was trembling above 
a ridge of clouds. I looked and looked, — and. Jack, without 
a noise the woods opened and I was walking on the moonlit 
moss. Don't laugh at me, old man, — I can feel your smile 
in the dark. It was Fairyland. I went on and on, straight 
ahead, — ^through groves of trees whose trunks grew dim and 
faded away to let me through; by tangles of ghostly 
thickets, — on and on, — ^with the faint music of unseen blue- 
bells in my ears, and now and then a glimpse, through long 
vistas of trees, of pixies and sprites dancing in fairy rings 
lit by myriad quivering lights, — on and on, till I came upon 
woods more open, and then upon a glade, carpeted with shift- 
ing lights and shadows. 

And then, Jack, — it sounds queer, I know, but it seemed 
as natural then as the moonlight drifting through the tree- 
tops, — she appeared from the woods beyond, — she, — the girl, 
you know. We had quarreled, — ^neither' s fault, or that of 
both, — same old yarn, — ^and that had been my trouble. But 
now she walked into the open, her step as light as ever, smil- 
ing, but oh Jack, so sadly. We met in the center, under the 
full moon, — ^and all with us was as it had been, but better 
and fresh and new. For hours, — if hours had mattered, — 
we walked side by side through the now silent trees and 
talked again of what had passed before, of all, — ^all but the 
trouble. That seemed too far away. Not a word of it can 
I remember now, but it was all of the most beautiful and 
best. 'Uncanny,' did you whisper? The talk of ghosts 
together, perhaps, but too real then for that. And through 
it all she seemed older, oh, too much older, than before. And 
again it was she who took the lead and spoke of what was 
to come. Can't say a word of it, for it's all slipped away, — 
but she told it like one who knew the truth. And then. 
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before I knew it, we were again in the center of the glade. 
She bent her face to mine, — she seemed the taller then, — 
and I felt her kiss seal my lips. A moment, — ^and she had 
glided to the trees, and had flitted through them, and was 
gone. A darkness came over me with the shock of a sudden 
blow, then lifted in part, — and I was looking through my 
cobweb at the glinting lake and the dull, dark woods." 

He stopped with a half-gasp, half-sigh. The silence 
remained unbroken for some minutes. 

"And that, — ^that was all?" his listener asked finally in a 
dry, unnatural voice. 

"Almost," he resumed. "The news came the next day. 
It was an accident, — run over in the street that night while 
answering a call to the hospital. It was all over very quickly, 
they said, but she had time, — ^Thank Grod, she had time, — 
to send me her love, — ^her love — " His voice broke, but 
with an effort he went on, "That's it and that's all. It was 
the night and the lake and the light that made me tell you. 
And just see, over there, how well our big spider has finished 
his work !" And he sprang up and stepped to the window. 

The other rose to his feet, dropped his spent pipe in his 

pocket and tip-toed to the door. "Good-night," he said, 

standing in the open doorway. There was no answer. As 

he closed the door behind him, he glanced toward the window. 

The story-teller, his head resting on his hands, was gazing 

through the magic gossamer of the web at the flashing lake 

and the dim, encircling woods. 

Chauncey S. Goodrich. 
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URVINVANE. 

In a land of song and sorrow, — 
In a distant, dim domain, 
All around the founts of fancy 
Dwelt the druid Urvinvane. 
Shadowy shapes of woe and wonder 
Round him wheeled in trembling train ; 
Whispers in his ear were ringing. 
Thronging through the vast inane. 

When the voice of festal gladness 
Pealed from park and leafy lane ; 
When the mourner's song of sorrow 
Raised afar its sad refrain; 
When the callous sons of commerce 
Shouted over loss and gain. 
Faintly all their noises blended 
In the ear of Urvinvane. 

Through his slumber visions fleeted. 
Visions sombre, wild, insane. 
Late, when coldly on the casement 
Tapped the fingers of the rain ; 
When from some unearthly haven 
Demons sailed the darkened main. 
Kite and vulture, owl and raven 
Hovering in their horrid train. 

There he sang amid his sadness 
Many a sweet, melodious strain — 
Sang those songs whose chiming music 
Rings and rolls through every brain ; 
There he wept for her who loved him 
Gone beyond the power of pain ; 
There the tempter and the tyrant 
Prest the banquet's purpling bane. 

Through the damp and dismal dungeons. 
Where the lords of Hades reign. 
Roamed he in his bitter anguish. 
Seeking there release from pain. 
Till from out a deeper darkness 
Voices called through realms inane ; 
And across the sea of silence 
Past the druid Urvinvane. 

F. E, Pierce. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Though of necessity somewhat late in its congratulations, 
the Lit. wishes to join the other papers in praise of the 
earnest work of coaches and captain throughout the football 
season just passed. Even though we had not won, every- 
thing that is favorable could be said in regard to the spirit 
shown by all the candidates from start to finish. We con- 
gratulate each member of the team for his sandy playing in 
both of the last hard-fought contests. 



The French play given by the French Club on the third 
of this month was excellently done when all the disadvan- 
tages under which they labored are taken into consideration. 
The college should, and probably does, warmly appreciate 
their efforts to add something to the knowledge and love of 
French in Yale. We hope that a play given by the Club 
yearly will become a regular and an increasingly popular 

performance. 

* * * * 

The result of the Lit. Prize Medal contest will be 
announced after Christmas vacation. Contributions to the 
January number should be mailed in time to reach the Lit. 
office by 7 p. m. January fifth. a, j. w. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE END OF THE HARVEST. 

When the uplands turn to brown, 
When the red leaves floating down 

Leave the poplars tall and lean ; 
With the shifting of the vane 
Comes the chill foreboding rain. 
And the wild, bewildering pain, 

At the closing of the scene. 

When the drowsing fields lie chill. 
When the evening air is still. 

And the hills are frosted o'er; 
When the golden west turns grey 
With the closing of the day, 
The finished work is laid away. 

Sleeping Nature toils no more. 

W. F. Peter, Jr. 

In the world without it was early morning. In his little 

cell the Prince-who-ought-never-to-have-been-bom sat on the 

floor, — ^as he had sat forever, he thought it, — 

A STUDY IN and studied the plan of the tiles. 

GR^Y' The tiles alone saved the cell from an in- 

sanity-breeding monotony of color, for if one 
was of a lightish gray, it's neighbor was darker, and so the 
pattern ran. 

The bare hint of the light of day that filtered through the 
gray-coated skylight had disturbed the sleeping Prince, and 
now he pondered deeply over the matter of the tiling. The 
solving of this mystery was the Prince's only ambition. And 
though he never knew, he never lost hope of knowing why, 
where all else was universally a darkened gray, one tile was 
lighter than another. 

His untaught brain continually wrestled with this primal 
question, that has balked the wisest. Why one thing is thus. 
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another so; why one man's life is happy, another's not; why 
one tile is light, another dark. 

Presently a little door that lay flush with the wall swung 
open, and the Being came in. 

The momentary jarring of the door was an important develop- 
ment in the matter of the tiles. For in that instant some tiles 
were shadowed, while some shone in a brighter light than entered 
the cell at other times. It rather complicated the question, but 
it was interesting. 

The Being the Prince had never attempted to explain. The 
Being was entirely beyond him. He was the external, the 
supernatural power in the Prince's life; at once his Grod and 
his Devil. 

The Being was all gray — of course. A hooded, gray cape 
was his outer garment, and a mask of the same color covered 
his face, below which hung a heavy beard, whitish but still 
gray. 

When the Prince was a baby, that beard had been streaked 
with black. Then, too, the Being did not totter as he crossed 
the floor, nor did his hands tremble and spill the tasty stuff 
that he carried daily to the Prince. He was aging now. 

The Prince ate slowly of the tasty stuff, too slowly. The 
Being in anger struck savagely at him, as he often did. But 
he struck too savagely, for the Prince cowered away, and he 
fell. Then first, the Prince knew that the Being was not all- 
powerful. The pent-up hate of a score of brooding years pos- 
sessed him, and he smashed the Being's head against the wall, 
almost as an egg. The man — after all he was only a man — 
screamed once in his agony, and the Prince, astonished, let him 
fall. The Being had never spoken before. 

There was no further sound from the prone body. But a 
trickle of blood soaked through the hood, and spread over the 
tiles. The Prince saw, and in that moment he knew that the 
world was not all gray. 

Presently he got up and pushed open the jarred door. Then, 
a further one, and he cried out in pain as the light of day 
struck him. Bui he came of a race of sturdy Kings. He cov- 
ered his eyes and pushed out into the world of light. 

J.N, Greely. 
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^There have been countless beautiful marriages in times 



past, and unnumbered times amid weird and strange surround- 
ings, and all too often they have been dark- 

THE MARRIAGE ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ shadow of approachiug sorrow. 

OF HERMAN But never, I think, was there another one as 

AND LEONORA, g^range as that of Herman and Leonora. It 

was solemnized late at night in the deserted 
rooms of a very ancient and stately castle in some uncertain 
part of the old world. 

The room in which the ceremony took place was one of the 
more private apartments of the castle, but nevertheless quite 
lofty and spacious. It was fiunished with a strange mixture 
of modem and medieval splendor. The walls could scarcely 
be seen, owing to the curtains, suits of antique armor, trophies 
of the hunt, and captured battle-flags that hung there ; and over 
these a single large candelabrum of bronze shed a faint and 
wavering light. Against the farther end of the room stood an 
enormous clock, so tall that it reached almost from floor to ceil- 
ing, and staring through its white dial with that strange specu- 
lation which a time-piece always assumes in a gloomy and silent 
abode. Perhaps it was the effect of some ancient helmet pro- 
jecting in front of the candelabrum, but certain it is that a very 
dark and very well defined shadow covered all the right side 
of the dial with utter blackness and left the remaining part 
illumined with a sickly glow. Against this glow, the hour-hand 
was plainly seen, creeping along between eleven and twelve like 
the unwavering finger of Time himself; but, owing to the 
shadow, it would pass completely from the sight of the lovers 
at the point of midnight. 

From the sweetness of their dispositions and the nobleness of 
their birth it might have been supposed that friends would come 
from far and near to the wedding of Herman and Leonora. 
But such was not the case. Nearly all accounts of this event 
agree that there was no one in the chamber except the two 
lovers and the priest who performed the marriage rite. There 
is, it is true, a very old and romantic document which mentions 
a shadowy being who, it says, sat crouched throughout the 
entire service amid the shadows and dusky hangings in the most 
remote part of the room. But my learned friend. Dr. X 
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has accurately observed that this is only an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the spirit of sorrow which presided over that weird 
ceremony. 

The lovers knelt hand in hand before an archway all draped 
with funeral black; and in the shadow of this stood the holy 
father with his missal pen. His face was completely hidden 
under his dusky cowl ; but it could be seen that he was a man 
very tall and thin, so thin indeed that his garments fell arotmd 
him with a suggestiveness that made the life-blood curdle. A 
close observer might have noticed also that the folds upon his 
bosom never seemed to rise and fall as on the breast of a living 
man; and, when he spoke, his voice had an unearthly sound, 
as if issuing from subterranean vaults. 

And here that old romantic document, mentioned before, dwells 
at great length on the strange manner in which the echoes of 
the ancient walls repeated and prolonged each phrase of the 
marriage service as it was read, and seemed to breathe into the 
familiar words a dread and unfamiliar meaning. The priest 
spoke of eternal union — ^and the words went murmuring down 
the distance like the rustling of grasses over dead men's graves ; 
of a tie that should be reverenced among all men — and the echo 
died amid a hush so solemn that the most boorish heart would 
have been awed before it. He spoke of faithfulness through 
sickness and health in that dim life to come; and his accents 
re-echoed with a shuddering sound, like the inarticulate breath- 
ing of unspeakable fear. And when the lovers answered fear- 
lessly, "I will," there seemed to come from out the far distance 
a long, low sigh, as if from the compassion of a great multitude. 
But when he asked if there were any there to forbid the rite, 
there was silence, for none were there ; and far away the words 
went dying down, "Let him forever after hold his peace." 
Then the priest spread out his hands above the kneeling pair 
and said : "In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I 
pronounce you man and wife. Whom God hath joined together 
no man shall put asunder/' 

As he spoke, from the great time-piece near rang out the 
midnight hour. And the moving finger of Time upon the dial 
passed into shadow and vanished from the lovers' eyes forever. 

F. E. Pierce. 
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The door of a Somersetshire cottage opened a little way 

and a wistful-eyed woman peeped out into the storm. Shiver- 
ing she watched the whirling snow heaping 
THE GLASTON' ^H handfuls now on one side, now on the 
BURY THORN, other of her doorstep. She remembered with 

a sudden, warning fear the old, old saying, 

''If Crystmas on the Saturday falle, 
That wynter ys to be dredden alle, 
Hyt shalbe so fulle of grete tempeste 
That hjrt shall sle bothe man and beste." 

And the blessed thorn, blooming in the snow on the far 
side of Werrall Hill — what if she should not see it again to-day ? 
What if the storm should not abate till dark? Never, never 
could she live through a Christmas day without a blossom from 
Saint Joseph's Thorn. 

"Mother," quoth a hearty woman's voice from within, "shut 
me the door, else we'll have the whole storm in upon us in a 
trice." Then noticing the other's anxious, almost disappointed 
look, "Nay, mother, ye shall not think of going out this day. 
Troth, the holy brothers themselves will be loth to leave the 
Abbey, even for one short paternoster by the Tree. The Thorn 
will spare ye this one day, seeing ye've been so faithful these 
two score years agone. So sit ye down by the fire and spin me 
this small stint of flax while that I get the dinner." 

The old woman sank down upon a joint-stool and with a 
sigh started her wheel. When the task was done and dinner 
eaten, the daughter betook herself to the blue-covered bed for 
a nap, with never a thought for the bent form nodding beside the 
hearth. But, seemingly, the wind's noise in the chimney dis- 
turbed the aged sleeper. Slowly she straightened and rose from 
the joint-stool, quietly crossed the room, took down with trem- 
bling fingers a heavy, hooded cloak and slipped out into the 
storm. 

The wind buffeted her sorely and driving snow enveloped alike 
the slow-moving pilgrim and the stout boles of the elms. From 
under snow-laden lashes she studied the tree-trunks, shaded from 
jet black near at hand to ghostly gray beyond, and guided her- 
self by them along the buried path. But it was bitter hard 
work; there was many a long pause and tottering step before 
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the top of the hill was reached. She remembered her gran- 
dame telling how the country folk had been wont to call it 
Weary-all-Hill. That was the name Saint Joseph of Arimathea 
gave it when he stopped to rest there and thrust his good haw- 
thorn staff into the ground. Ay, Weary-all-Hill ! And to-day 
the Hawthorn was blowing where he had left it. 

Onward she labored, now down the gradual slope. After an 
age the gray bulk of Glastonbury Abbey loomed up through 
the storm. How could it stand so calm, with never a shiver 
from the cold ? Nay, now it did shiver a little — ^the very tower 
was trembling! — ^Alack, the darkness. Where now was the 
Abbey, — ^where was she ? Ah, praised be the Blessed Maid — ^the 
lych-gate — and ajar! But a few steps more — the cold is not 
so cruel now — only a little way — 

**Hyt shalbe so fulle of grete tempeste 
Thathyt shall sle''— 

In the clear light of sunset the holy brothers marched out 
from the Abbey over the wind-swept snow to say prayers beside 
Saint Joseph's Thorn. But stay, what is this under the tree? 
Ave Maria! A woman! 

One poor gnarled hand lay stretched out on the snow toward 

the frozen white blooms, and a withered, wind-blown haw rolled 

in its palm. 

Horatio Ford. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Junior Societies 

On November 18, announced the election of the following men 
from the Class of 1905 : 

Alpha Delta Phi — Mortimer Clark Addoms, Hamilton Baxter, 
James Ralph Bloomer, McCleane Brown, Harold Bruflf, Fred- 
erick Huntington Day, Chester Rhodes DeLa Vergne, John 
Staughton Ellsworth, Charles Samuel Fallows, Morin Scott 
Hare, Berrien Hughes, John Hiram Lathrop, Edward Stephen 
Little, Duncan Ives Meier, Archie Mudge Reid, John Taylor 
Roberts, Edward Elbridge Spalding, Walter Negley Stillman, 
Ralph Hill Thomas, Edwin Sheldon Whitehouse. 

Psi Upsilon — Fred Ackert, Arthur Howe Bradford, James 
Sidney Brown, Urban Cronan, David Edward Dangler, Alfred 
Ernest Hamill, Buell HoUister, Charles Lanier Lawrence, Ches- 
ter Trenholm Neal, Charles Reinold Noyes, Daniel Raymond 
Noyes, Henry Augustine Raymond, Edmund Pendleton Rogers, 
James Grafton Rogers, Howard Taft, Robert Fingland Tilney, 
2d, Harold McLeod Turner, William Knickerbocker VanRey- 
pen, William Wurts White, Jr., Qarence Hascy Young. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon — Sidney Rogers Bumap, Jr., John 
Morris Comstock, George Paul Cooke, Lawrence Darr, Pierpont 
VanDerveer Davis, Bowman Esher, Richard Monroe Fairbanks, 
Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., Frank Duff Frazier, Henry Alansin Gard- 
ner, Jr., Robert Adam Gray, James Joseph Hogan, Alexander 
Pope Humphrey, Jr., Stewart Alfred LeBlanc, Franklin Butler 
Lord, Jr., Seton Porter, Murray Sargent, John Sloane, Jr., 
Harold Sooysmith, Charles Wright, Jr. 

Zeta Psi — Frederick Leonard Adams, Henry Thomas Allen, 
William Thompson Briggs, Walter Bannister Congden, Emile 
Louis Cote, Henry Ernst Haws, Argall LeRoy Hull, William 
Kellogg Loomis, Edward Sargent MacNeale, John Palmer 
Pears. 

The Third Annual Joint Concert 

Of the Yale and Harvard Glee Clubs was given at the Hyperion 
on November 21. 
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The Annual Intercollegiate Cross-Country Run 

Was held on November 26, and was won by Cornell, with Yale 
second. 

The Freshman Navy 

On December 5, elected the following officers : President, W. K. 
Johnson, 1906; Vice President, B. Cartwright, Jr., 1905 S.; 
Secretary, T. K. Fulton, 1906. 

The Sheffield Societies 

Announced, on December 6, the election of the following men 
from 1905 S. : 

Chi Phi — Thomas Gordon Brown, Stuart Hancock Elliott, 
Hubert Milton Greist, Stuart Clayton Hemingway, John Wal- 
lace Leavenworth, Howard Page Mansfield, Craig Ward 
McLanahan, Louis Wiegand Mertz, Henry Magraw Rathron, 
Frank Edward Wilhelmi, Harry Aitken Wilson. 

Delta Phi — Charles Bissell Alcott, Martin Sullivan Baldwin, 
Blakeslee Barnes, John Eliot Barney, George Christian Meyer, 
Daniel H. Moon, Jr., Graham Roberts, Douglas Satterlee 
Schenck, George H. Snowdon, Irving Tritch Snyder, Joseph 
Clayton Stephenson, Daniel MacAulay Stevenson, Harold 
LeRoy Whitney. 

The Interclass Football Championship 
Was won by the Sophomore Class. 

Interclass Football Scores 

1903 o, 1904 6. 
1905 10, 1906 o. 
1905 5» 1904 o. 

Football Scores. 

November 15 — ^Yale 12, Princeton 5. 
22 — ^Yale 23, Harvard o. 
November 15 — ^Yale 1906 10, Harvard 1906 22. 



In Memoriam, 

F. J. Carnell, 1900 S., who died at the New Haven Hospital, on 
November 15. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

It had been a long time since I had last held communion with 
My Literary Uncle — selfish interests having taken up all my 
time, to tell the truth. As he welcomed me that afternoon in 
the dim library, I saw a most beautiful light suffuse his grave, 
almost melancholy face. For whenever he comes on something 
dear to him — 2l precious folio, perhaps, one of his few remain- 
ing friends, or some memory of his early manhood — ^it takes on 
a glory as of some ancient saint, illumined by his halo. And 
then my heart smote me that I had deserted him — ^this lonely 
old man on whom time and change had wrought so many 
desertions. 

"Youthful Shriner," he said, laying a kindly hand on my 
shoulder, "hast thou then returned from thy pilgrimage?" 

"Yes," I answered, "I have come back to the monastery and 
my good father abbot." 

"For absolution?" he asked. "For I perceive that thou hast 
proven apostate and worshipped in strange temples." 

My eyes followed his to the table. There lay the copy of 
Zola's L'Assomoir I had mislaid. Mentally, I flung up my 
hands in horror. 

"Heavens !" I said, trying to change the subject, "that book 
is overdue at the library — By the way — " But he was not 
listening. 

"Verily," quoth My Literary Uncle, "I may cry a mea culpa 
with thee, for I likewise have transgressed — ^but retribution hath 
been heavy upon me. This book hath momentarily destroyed my 
placidity, my serene optimism — like a harpy, it hath snatched 
from my mouth my customary contentment. For here I have 
seen the virtuous conquered and the vicious triumphant. Before 
my eyes a good woman hath been despoiled of domestic felicity 
and well-deserved happiness, — ^a caprice of fate and the ascend- 
ancy of that evil genius — ^alcohol — hath whelmed her into 
degradation and shameful ruin. Stem, unequitable law hath 
pitilessly crushed her, despite her own innocence. This realist, 
as thou sayest, this Zola, it would seem hath observed too zeal- 
ously the iniquities of men, and in despair, can believe no more 
that right shall conquer, nay, even in the eleventh hour. Verily, 
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it is to such as him that the Psalmist speaketh— <lost thou know 
the words, O my son? 'I have been young and now am old ; yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken/ To that writing the 
great and godlike all have borne testimony. In the ancient 
myth hath not a mighty vengeance fallen on those cyclops who 
would have overturned the bright Olympian gods? And did 
not the Grecian Aeschylus show Orestes pursued by Furies — 
the nemesis of his matricide ; did not Dante place the infamous 
in Hell and the pure in Paradise; hath not Shakespeare 
requited on the conspirators royal Caesar's murder; and yet 
preserved Imogen for her wifely constancy ? Their spirit is that 
expressed by the great poet of thy times : 

*God 's in his heaven — 
All 's right with the world.' 

For the noble works of literature, the wisdom of Jerome still 
obtaineth : stipendiu/Ni peccati mors est; in them the good sur- 
vive triumphantly the evil; in them is no worldly injustice but 
that supreme and final justice, yclept poetic." 

My Uncle ended, still aglow with the fire of his thought, 
but smiling a little now at his earnestness. And I vowed again, 
as I had vowed after reading L'Assomoir, to have done with 
Zola, and speedily to imprison him again on the library shelves 
whence I had freed him for the moment. b. 

The Little White Bird. By J. M. Barrie. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

Barrie is to be considered as an author whose work will prob- 
ably survive. He has many of the qualities characteristic of 
the greater novelists of this century. His style is wonderfully 
clear, simple and direct. He does not attempt the ultra-stylistic 
nor the presumably forcible euphemism so commonplacely 
fashionable now; his quiet, strong personality is content to 
express itself in ordinary grammar, and everyday words. The 
simple, yet forceful English of Barrie reminds one very much 
of Thackeray. 

A love of children, also, is peculiar to the group of novelists 
of which he may sometime become a member. Thackeray had 
it, and so did Dickens. Barrie's child is the child at play — not 
the realistic "kid" of Kipling, noisy, dirty and rumpled in dress. 
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but more the bright-eyed, visionary child of Stevenson's "Garden 
of Verses," Barrie prefers the poetic and the imaginative ; his 
little children are those into whose fresh souls the iron has not 
yet come, those who enter into the kingdom of Heaven. And 
his love for them is such that he does not reach down to them 
like one of Kenneth Grahame's Olympians, but rather he enters 
himself as one of the actors into their miracle plays. 

Once a writer of Scotch homes and family love — ^as in 
"Margaret Ogilvy," or a "Window in Thrums" — Barrie has 
broadened into a lover of men. He has opened his arms and 
presses them close to him without feigning or over-intensity — 
only sanely loving them. That is the source of his kindly 
humor which sees the weakness and the incongruity, but will not 
crucify them. Thence springs his pity for the failing and his 
triumph in the victory over evil. That, also, is what makes his 
children so sweet and his men so lovable as they are seen 
through his eyes. For Barrie is a strong, sweet-natured man, 
with a love almost maternal in its sympathy and warmth. With 
such qualities his work may, perhaps, be enduring. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Little White Bird is 
not the magnum opus whereby he will be remembered. Judged 
by "Sentimental Tommy," it equals, but it also fails often. 
The plot is obscure and mixed — so mixed, in fact, that the 
bewildered reader is swung off his feet in the first chapter only 
to be thereafter whirled through a disconnected and confused 
story. Very few on a cursory reading (with a pun on cursory!) 
will disentangle Timothy, David, Parthos and the rest. Notably, 
the story of Peter Pan remains unplaced, blocking the middle 
of the story. It would seem as if Barrie had first limited it to 
a chapter, but that as he worked, it grew and became so beautiful 
to him that he could not mangle it. 

And the character who serves as lay figure to all this is 
unfortunately chosen — ^a grown up, a whimsical old bachelor. 
He was probably called for the sake of the contrast between a 
kind heart and testy manners — for indeed love sticks out at the 
very comers — but it was a mistake to choose him, for he had not 
the wedding garment. The immortal Tommy enlists sympathy 
for his imaginings because they were in character, but here is an 
old bachelor appearing to talk baby talk, in a dress suit, as it 
were, and without the proper stage settings. Though he may be 
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loved for his whims, yet he is extreme just as Tommy was 
extreme when he grew up. It were better had Barrie gone 
himself in child's guise to fairyland, rather than to have sent 
this gray-haired emissary. 

And yet, despite these flaws, whatever has been said of Barrie 
still applies to The Little White Bird, It is a very pleasant 
thing to think of a lonely old gentleman living in his love for ^ 
David and for the children of his fancy — Timothy, Peter Pan 
and the fairies of Kensington Garden. And throughout are 
familiar touches of the author at his very best, which is very 
good indeed. The Little White Bird is not Barrie's greatest 
work — but it is still Barrie's. b. 

American Literature. By Lorenzo Sears. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

Professor Sears has undertaken an arduous task in reviewing 
the whole of American Literature. It takes both courage and 
persistence to clean the Augean stables — ^to investigate things so 
long left undisturbed in their own dust and those best forgotten 
from the first. However, he has done the work admirably. If 
this is not the first, it is probably the best complete history of 
American literature. By thorough researches he has gathered 
a mass of facts concerning the biography and bibliography of 
the pioneers and the later citizens of our literature. The book, 
in that respect, will be interesting to many and valuable to some. 
And, as for the rest, his criticisms are scholarly always, and his 
judgments, in the main, correct. 

Where he has failed is not in accuracy but in enthusiasm. 
For instance, on Whitman his criticism is scholarly, but very 
tame. He falls foul of the loose rhythm and the contempt of 
rhyme, and he praises the virile originality of the man properly. 
But he has not shown the glowing patriotism of the poet nor 
the prophetic glory on his face. Again, Poe is an excellent test 
of his work, for that great genius is so exotic and so generally 
undervalued that an ordinary critic would accept the popular 
verdict. Professor Sears approves of Poe sincerely, it seems — 
but not heartily. He coldly rebukes his extreme estimates of 
his contemporaries, and his peculiar literary doctrines, appar- 
ently without understanding a spirit so intense must either curse 
or wildly praise, and that, though a supreme but erratic genius 
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may fly beyond sight, it will sometimes dash itself against the 
earth. Wherever Professor Sears has seen fit to appreciate, his 
appreciation fails for lack of strength to follow Poe into that 
"region not of heaven or earth," whither he soared in his 
exaltation. 

The great critic of our literature will be that one who can 
look at it without shame for its comparative littleness, but with 
pride in its very being. Though as yet little enough of our 
national spirit has filtered into the works of our scholars or has 
found expression in lesser, untrained minds, the true critic must 
divine what there is of it and proclaim it. Sometime he will 
come, this Taine who will see rightly and understand deeply, 
this patriot filled with glowing enthusiasm and love of his 
country. But with all his accuracy and fitness as a scholar, 
Professor Sears has not filled the place. b. 

Her Majesty the King, By James J. Roche. R. H. Russell, 

New York. 
The Girl Proposition, By George Ade. R. H. Russell, New 

York. 
Observations by Mr, Dooley, By Peter F. Dunne. R. H. 

Russell, New York. 

When the day of accounts comes at last, it will be found that 
America has the balance of trade in humor. In catering to the 
gaiety of nations we are the exporters. England has its pon- 
derous jokes on politics and its gjim delight in malaprop 
remarks ; France its fine, piquant malice ; Germany its humorous 
caricature, and Ireland, a truly humorous nation, its famous 
bulls. But they must still borrow from us. That hearty 
humor — too kindly for bitter satire, never malicious enough 
to laugh alone, yet unprejudiced against a laugh at itself, 
unscholarly but racy, — ^that broadly human and elemental humor, 
is native nowhere else. 

Of the three humorous books to be reviewed here, Her 
Majesty the King is perhaps the least American. The satire 
on our customs and characteristics and the disguised phonetic 
spellings, — ^as the country Nhulpar, for instance, or Al Chop- 
pah, the executioner — seem familiar to anyone who adventures 
into the grim pages of "Punch." Yet in the core of the 
heart, as the Irishman would say, it is still American. The 
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impossible plot and the humorous turning of proverbs are tricks 
of ours — ^and who but an American could have given to the 
world so excellently humorous an aphorism as, "The free-lunch 
is for the thirsty, not for the hungry" ? 

George Ade is one who writes as his countrymen heartily wish 
they could talk. But he tends toward the extreme, perhaps 
because he has to force his produce in a hot-house to supply the 
weekly market. But still he is to the manner bom and he has 
the proper insight into human nature. The Girl Proposition is 
a valuable book, as well for the catch-as-catch-can spirit of the 
text as for the suitably noble illustrations. 

Mr. Dooley is a good type of our exportations. Such an 
Irishman is a familiar figure as a philosopher, and besides his 
own peculiar humor there is enough of our own to identify it ; 
for Mr. Dooley is a thoroughly naturalized American. The 
critic happens to have a friend who is a citizen of our best type : 
genial, board-natured and humorous. To see this most excel- 
lent judge pleased with the Observations, and to hear his hearty 
laugh in the one on "Swearing" over the remark, "Profanity 
. . . is betther thin a doctor f'r a stubbed toe, but it nivir 
cured a broken leg," is a proof that Misther Dooley has not 
yet lost his savor. b. 

Our Lady of the Beeches, By Bettina Von Hutten. Houghton, 
MifHin & Co., Boston. 

This book is truly full of delight. It is artistic and restful. 
The few characters to whom we are introduced are only four. 
They are drawn so sympathetically that they seem friends of 
reality rather than of fiction. The book's best claim to merit 
lies in the delicate reflection of the unconscious change in the 
writer's feelings from indifferent, rather mocking questioning, 
to a realization of love, culminating in the last scene. The 
change of tone of the letters, parallel with the change of feeling, 
is well carried out. The first half of the book takes the letter 
form, so much in vogue at present ; after we are thus introduced 
the principals meet, through event of chance, in another beech 
forest where, rather unconventionally, the tale moves to a 
strong climax. The end is necessary and artistic; it is not of 
the lived-happy-forever-and-aye order. a 

The book is well worth reading. j. H. 
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We also wish to acknowledge the following list of books 
received this month, some of which are to be noticed later. 
Under several will be noticed texts of reviews that could not 
have been printed for lack of space: 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Rhode Island: Its Making and Meaning. By J. B. Richman. 
Tolstoi as Man and Artist. By Dimitri Merejkowski. 

(A searching and original study, but too big to be 
passed on by us.) 

Rejected Verses. By William H. Washburn. 

(Browning and Whitman mixed — ^virile and sincere.) 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Dr. Bryson. By Frank H. Spearman. 

(A peculiarly virile and American author — ^an interest- 
ing book.) 

A Literary History of Persia. By Edward G. Browne. 

(A seemingly excellent and certainly beautifully printed 
book.) 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

The Lane Thai Had No Turning. By Gilbert Parker. 
Danny. By Alfred Ollivant. 

(A long tale for a small dog, but exquisitely written.) 

McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

Thoroughbreds. By W. A. Fraser. 
The Banner of Blue. By S. R. Crockett. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

The Inevitable. By Philip Mighuels. 
Woven with the Ship. By Cyrus T. Brady. 

(Mediocre stories by a very prolific writer.) 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

The Spirit of the Ghetto. By Hutchins Hapgood. 
Kuloskap, the Master. By C. G. Leland and J. D. Prince. 

(The epic of a dying race fittingly preserved.) 

Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 

The Whirlwind. By Rupert Hughes. 

(A striking and interesting novel of the Civil War 
period.) 
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Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

The Lightning Conductor. By C. N. and A. M. Williams. 

John Lane, the Bodley Head, New York. 

Heroines of Poetry. By Constance E. Maud. 
(Rather a refinement of pure gold.) 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Hawthorne. By George E. Woodbury. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Erb. By D. Pett Ridge. 

Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 

Castle Craneycrow. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
(Like the noble A. C. Gunter, but lots better.) 

A. C. McQurg & Co., Chicago. 

The Conquest. By Eva Emery Dye. 

(The diamond dust "of the past" gathered into a 
sparkling historical novel.) 

R. H. Russell, New York. 

Frangois Villon. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Bayou Triste. By Josephine H. Nicholls. 

(A tale of a lovely mistress and the usual benevolent 
darky mammy.) 

Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. 

On the Cross. By Wilhelmina Von Hillern. 

American Book Co., New York. 

Bruno's Le Tour de la France. Edited by L. C. Syms. 
Foncin's Le Pays de France. Edited by A. Muzzarelli. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The Saint entered slowly, a tear in his eye and a copy of the Ntws in his 
hand. 

" You seem somewhat melancholy," I hazarded. 

*' South Middle," he said, " Must go," and he pointed to a double column 
on the subject. 

'* Must it?" I asked, cheerfully (for the competition has been improving 
apace). 

For a long time the Saint puffed his pipe, saying nothing. 

'* It is the last of my garments of other days, I suppose yo know," he 
said, finally. 

" I think I have heard a little something to that effect," I admitted. 

The Saint looked up somewhat diffidently. *' One feels a little strange 
in these modern togs," he said. " They are all comers, and it isn't wholly 
pleasant to lose the last really comfortable rag I have." 

"True," I admitted. "But on the other hand, don't you think that 
there is a certain loss of dignity in wearing said rag about your neck ; it is 
a very ragged rag, you know, and the design is not uniquely beautiful — 
one might even say that at times it is a little dingy !" 

" Do you too really prefer to see it go?" he asked doubtfully. I nodded 
decisively. 

"Perhaps — perhaps." He sighed as he arose. "No doubt it will be 
better." 

But as the Saint passed out of the door, I saw his hand steal surreptitiously 
to his kerchief-pocket, and I wondered if, after all, he felt something which 
I could not feel in regard to that unsightly pile of weather-eaten bricks. 

G. S. A. 

Tiffany & Co. 



Diamond and 
Gem Merchants 
Gold and 
Silversmiths 
Stationers and 
Dealers in 
Artistic Merchandise 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Fonn 11012-Z-ZO-190X 




DeMfgnM mnd 

Class Rings 
Fraternity Pins 
Class Cups 

Heraldic Engravings 
Book PlaUs 
EU„ Etc, 



UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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Ykle Co-opei^citive Coi^ofktioi). 

FINE STATIONERY. 

We carry in Biock 

MarOTU Vard't Boyal Irish linen. XarOTU Vard't Monazcb Bond. 

" ** Shagreen Vellum. " " Pare Flax Linen. 

'' '' Handspnn Linen. " '< Knight's Parchment 

X&rotUI Ward'l Entre-Noos Envelopes. 

Orane'l Linen Lawn. 

Eaton Enrlbnrt's Boyal Highland linen Bond. 



A complete line of fine Writing Tablets, stamped and plain. 



Our display of Seal, Flag and Dormitory Die Stamped Papers is the best 

in the city. 

Orders taken for Die Stamping. 



We invite the patronage of the entire college oommnnity. 

Pljotograpljic Department 

... \Jb ... 

The Charles W. Whittlesey COm 

No. 281 State Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Kodaks 

and AU Other High'Qrade Apparatus and MaieritUs. 

Blow Pipe Sets, Platinum CrucibleSi Triangles, 

Tongs and Wire. 

Vev^oping and Printing far Amateur Photographers 

at very low ratee. 
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Holiday 
Presents 

GIVE 

"Silver Plate 
that Wears.** 

Look for the trade mark— "iS^ 7 
IlogcrS Bros."— on knives, forks, 
spoons, etc.; and on tea and cof- 



PaitlciiUrly d«alrabl< for gifti^ the 

throDgtaootthe worid aa the 5tBadBrd of 
Quality, sold by leading dcolen. Send 

aid you In making oelectiauB. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 

UiBiDsit, cotnr. 
Hew York, Chicago, Sun 



S0m f&p T&ups&M, 

Use your own eyea, aniated by our 

Sfectacles, Eye Glasses and O^ra Glasses 

to »ee the beauties of nature. 



/. B. B. Jtsnat, Tl Gtntoh St., epp. P. 0. 

W. A. KIRK, L.ivery 
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p. W. TIERNAN & CO., 

8U00E88OR8 TO 

Evarts Cutler & Co., 

PICTURE FRAMERS, 

827 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

ZMt RUDOLPH, 

PHIL WINTER, Prop. 

Oes Olia^pel Sti*eet, 

Formerlgr Trae^er's HoteL NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

The New Haven Shoe Company. 

pipe Siloes at Retail. 

842 and 846 Chapel St., New Haveni Conn. 



JETavinff spent the month of August in 
JfOndon, visiting the leading Tailoring 
and Woolen establishments, I fpould 
respectfully solicit your inspection of 
my imported novelties. 

J. EDWAMD SOMEBSy 

Importing lailor. 

69 Center St., removed two doors west. 
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/I\ei>del8oi> Bros., 

Imt>orting 
jailors ... 

Good Work, Low Prices, Perfect Fit, 

156 BLUE STRBBT, 

Opposite Gym. 



Narragansett Hotel, 

PB07IDSNCZ, B. L 

D. B. HALL. 



Headquarters for all Yale Banquets 
and Athletic Teams. 



CHARLES T. PENNELL, 

Importing Tailor, 

40 Center Street, . New Haven, Conn. 




J. NEWMAN Conducts Classes for Yale Men at 
916 Chapel Street Daily from 10 a. m. to 10 p. h. 

Special appointment if desired. Next to Malley's. 



Yale's Neck Ways 

and other ways of dress and style have been 
our study for years, and much that we have 
done has been very flatteringly endorsed. 
We would like to serve you. 

Chase &; Company, 

Opposite Vanderbiit Hall. 
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INTERCOLL EGIAT E BUREAU. 

COTRELL & LEONARD 

473-4-6-S Bboadway, Albany, N. Y. 
M iken ol the 

CAPSt GOWNS AJfn HOODS 

To Ykl* UolTArdLT uid U tha other 
Iwdinff imUtutlou of Icusinf . . . . 
BMiUltiu and jaatfAl i^tm a^itttlnt. 






Surgical InstmmentG, Tttubss, 8«2 chapel stsjeet. 
Supporters, Elasdo Hose, etc. e 



THE F. H. HEMINGWAY CO. 
Importing Tailors 



iSi CROWN STREET, 



NEW SAVEN. CONN. 
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¥1(6 >[(SKibl)en Srt f(ooin0. 

Great variety of Casts and Wall Decorations. 
Yale Souvenirs, Artists' Supplies, Oil Paintings. 

Fine Framing lo per cent, below competitors. Give us a call. 

1012 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

|/iioKnNGJ<r 

810 Chapkl St. 

New Haven. Conn 



CHAS. SCHLEIN, 

Men's Castom Made Shoes and Repairing:. 

Spoitlns Sl&oes a Specialty. 
Opp. Yale Qym. Ho. 148 ELM 8TBEET. 



GraTen, HaAkey* Sill Phillips Imported Smokiim^ Tobaccos 

AT ..... 

Pipss RspAiBSD. eeo C33:ji.:psx4 s'ts&sbev. 



MOSELEY S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 

FsoHTnra tals uiiyebsitt. opposite the geeeh. 



NEW HAYEN, CONN. 



SBTH H. HOSBUET. 



H 
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FILL YOUR LIBRARY with the 
Works of the Standard Authors 



Editions which meet the demands of the discffmlnating 
book-btiyert and at a moderate price* 

0^^ We send them express prepaid; if not satisfactory, 
return them at our expense, and money will be refunded* 



Balzac's Complete Works, i6 volumes, per set, 

Carlyle's Complete Works, lo volumes, per set, 

Dickens' Complete Works, 15 volumes, per set, 

Dumas' Complete Works, 15 volumes, per set, 

Gibbon's " Roman Empire," 5 volumes, per set, 

(yreen's " English People," 4 volumes, per set, 

Guizot's ^' France," 8 volumes, per set, 

Hugo's Complete Works, 10 volumes, per set, . 

McCarthy's " History of Our Times," 2 volumes, per set, 

Macaulay's " England," 5 volumes, per set, 

Macaulay's Miscellaneous Essays and Poems, 3 vols., per set 

Plutarch's " Lives," 3 volumes, per set, 

Rawlinson's " Monarchies," 3 volumes, per set, 

RoUin's " Ancient History," 4 volumes, per set, 

Scott's Complete Works, 12 volumes, per set, 

Thackeray's Complete Works, lo volumes, per set, 

Taine's " History of English Literature," 2 volumes, per set. 



$16.00 

10.00 

15.00 

15.00 

5.00 

4.00 

8.00 

10.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

12.00 

10.00 

2.00 



Descriptive Circular on request 



A. WESSELS COMPANY 



7 AND 9 WEST x8th STREET, NEW YORK 
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lOOO OH^^IlFEL stjreet. 



ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
on Thursdays. 



Fashionable Pictures and Picture Frames 

SOU) AT LOWEST PBZ0E8. FSAIESS XABE TO OBSEE. 

WINDOW GLASS SOLD AND SET IN ALL PARTS Of THB CITY. 



9 

166 Elm Street, Cor* York* New Haven, Conn* 

Your Postal will receive prompt attention. Telephone 267-2. 

TRINTERS TUBUSHERS 

BOOKBINDERS STATIONERS 

COe Cuttfe, JUoreOouse anO Caqfor 6^ompanq, 

IfBmr RAVEN, CONN. 

ST A TIONER Y STORE TRINTER Y and 'BINDER Y 

i8) Crown Street 12$ Ten^le Street 

]vrA.iiioisr s. l^mbey, 

DuplioatinffbyMimeoffraphProoess. Boom 302 Ezohange Building, 

Dictation taken directly on typewriter. Q65 Ohftpol StrOOti 

Teubphonb 1404-18. 





How are your lights ? Send postal to 152 Meadow Street. 

All orders will receive immediate attention. 



t6 
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Choice Books for a Permanent Library. 



Beautiful books should be carefully selected and collected. 
Build your library s^adually from the best editions of 

Works by Standard Authors. 



Choice Editions of Standard Authors : 



DunUM, Versailles Edition. 
DnxnaSy lyArtagnan Edition, 
Victor Hugo, Centenary Edition, 
Foe, Illustrated Library Edition. 
Thackeray, Charterhouse Edition. 



Veraaillea 



Series, Cour de France Edition. 



Kixkgsley, Westminster and De Luxe Editions. 

The Book of Sport, De Luxe Edition. 

Charles Lever's Works, Lorrequer Edition. 

Ixigersoll's Works, Dresden Edition. 

Samuel Jjoivet** Works, Treasure Trove and De Ltixe Editions. 



Best Paper, Best Type, Best Binding. 

Send to us for descriptive circulars^ catalogues^ etc. 

J. F. Taylor & Co., X East 16th St., New York. 
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HOES. 



J. STROEHLE, 1077 Chapel Street. 

LUCAS, 

OF 

HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON, 

AT 

New Haven House Every Week. 

University Hall Laundry. 



DORMITORY LINEN, i. e., Sheets, Pillow Cases, Coun- 
terpanes and Towels; also Flannels, Undershirts, Drawers, 
Nightshirts, Pajamas, Hose and Handkerchiefs called for and 
delivered. No starched goods received. Calls to be left at 
office of Dining Hall. 

J^or rates or further information apply at 
Dining Hall Office, 

F. T. DESHON, 

Superintendent. 



i8 
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H. WHITE, 

IMPORTING TAILOR, 

1 1 34 Chapel Street. 



UNIVERSITY BARBER SHOP 



WM. FROHLICH, Prop. 



1046 Chapel St. and 65 Center St. 



0ASB09 
MnrUTUBES. 



THE OURTISS STUDIO 

I090 CHAPEL ST. 

F0BTSAIT8 OF TALE MM. 

SPECIAL lATEt TO SEIiaiS. 



PLATnmx 

PEIHTB. 



NEW TONTINE HOTEL AND GiFB, 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



Church and Court Sts., New Haven^ Conn. 



GEORGE T. WHITE, Proprietor. 



Special attention given to College Banquets. Western Union Telegraph 

Office in Hotel. 



p 
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'ASHtON COMMANDS THAT WHAT WE SHOW 
SHALL BE WORN. 

LANGROCK & CO., 



Maktrs and intredtKtri 
eflhtUtist nevtltiei in 
CelUgi dothis. 



154-154% ELM STREET, 

OFF. YALE GYM. 



GOLDBAUM & RAPOPORT, 
TAILORS, 

1073 CHAPEL STREET, COR. HIGH STREET. 



riorris, the Yale Coacber. 

cash or Credit. 
In front nf Oabnrn Hall. 



Tie Ohamberlain Furniture 
and Hantel Company. 

EST.1BLI8HED 1836. 

C«r. OrKns^i Kud Crown Streets. 

The Largest and 

Host Up-to-Date 

Fnmittire Hcmse in ConnecUcat. 

We aim to furnish every 



PACK BROTHERS, 

College Pliotograpliers, 

1031 Chapel Street, New HaTen. 

Bnmch ot 886 BBOADWAT, NEW TOBK. 
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^^ Smart Shoes 
Dressy People."*^ 

r rank Brothers, 

SIXTH AVENUE, tuar Mist Strut, NEW YORK. 



TheSeaionfor SPATES i» near. 

It may Beem a little early ta talk skates, but some daj before long 
jou'U wanr a pair in a hurry and we want to remind you right now that we 
shall be in a posiiioa to fill (hat want a little better than aoyoDe else. We 
shall have all the old favorites and a few new styles that we think will 
appeal to the fellows who play hockey. 

We shall also have a good line of polo and hockey sticks. 

Watoh oat lor the BED BALL. 



The John E. Bassett & Co. 







"TbeBuiyMan'iTmln." 


KIERNAN 

DOES ALL KINDS OF 




PRINTING 


"The 20tli Centnry Limited." 


968 Grand Ave., near State St. 


Tbe New York Central's ZO-hour 
train between Mew York and Ctioaffo 
{tbe two praat commercial oenlera oC 
Amerlot) Is Tht train of Ibe oentury, 

"THE 2«lh CENTURY LIMITED." 

A eovj ol tbe "Foar-Tntck Ken," con- 
PMKnKBrAgenl-Nei. YortlOeiilr«l,ar«iid 




AltiErt Ensmar, 

Dealer In. Maker and Importer of 

Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc. 

302 Hm Street, near Park Btroat 

Neuest Miulc Stort to CoUege 
All BepBlrlng DoHv. 
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Martin Guitars and Mandolins, 
Waldo Banjos. 

EVERYTHING IN THE MUSIC LINE. 

CHARLES H. LOOMI85 

Pnbltslier of «< BOOI«A.» 833 CHAPEIi STREET. 

In G-aldj Silver and China. Mngsj Steinsj 
and Loving Cups in Silver^ FETAT-tEr and 
PorcBlain at 

5C^ THE JEWELER, 
^5 5 8aa Chapel Street. 

Jeweler to Yale for over Seventy Years. 

j^.ekn 1^ a to en ]|.ou^e 





.Z^^LPianola 

was made so everyone could play the piano. 

It has been installed in many Clubs and Fraternities and in the private 
rooms of hundreds of students. 

A handsome brochure describing the Pianola sent upon request. 
Priee $SSO* Also montblf pajnaenis. 

THE AEOUAJff COMPANY, 868 6th AVENUE, NEW YORK. 



M. 8TEINEBT * SONS CO.* New Hfty#au 
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Oliquot Olub O-ing^eir .AA.&* 

The best in the world and oonteins one-third more fluid than the imx>orted. 

THE p. C. BUSHNELL CO., 

WholMHtl* Agmaiim, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Vor Mtto bjr all retailert. 

WE ARE LOCATED OPPOSITE OSBORN HALL 



I. KLEINER AND SON, 

CO-OP, TAILORS, 

1008 Chapel Street, Established 1852. 

BOOT and. SKOE Ivl-A^KER, 

47 COIJUBOE STREET* Undsr Hew EaTen Hoqm. 

X&Ur Hoarser S depends on his feet. If they are weak or 

LasHn^g QuaUty tender, if they get brittle and crack, use 

Thruh, ScntflhM ud Greaie HmI. IyI O 1 1 1 ITI 6 flTIJITI 

Recommended wherever used. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ELM CITY CHEMICAL CO., 133 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 



f 

Telephone Mrs. Corning. 231 YORK STREET. 




A.E. 

CamtnuitUian Tickets^ 

1 8 Pairs of Pants Pressed for 
One Dollar. 

Oontracti by Term or College Year. 



THE HANDY SHOP 



Makbrb or 



Flag8f Window Seats, 
Oriental Corners. 

ZQ2, ELM STREET. 
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"TAf real monument which Fielding* s memory most needs • . , 
is a complete edition of his writings** — Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, 
of Yale. 

The Complete Writings of 

HENRY FIELDING, Esq. 

Comprising the unexpurgated text of his 
Novels, Plays, Poems, aad Miscellaneous Writings. 

A FINAL AND DEFINITIVE EDITION 
with an essay on the Life, Genius and Achievement of the Author by 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, LL.D. 



COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN VOLUMES. 



THIS edition supplies the long-felt need of a final and complete pre- 
sentment of all that now exists of Fielding, the greatest English 
novelist of the eighteenth century. 

In addition to his four great novels, he wrote twenty'five plays, some of 
which held the stage in their day. He pleaded at the bar, was a presiding 
justice, and wrote political articles and pamphlets of considerable power. 

The editorship has been undertaken by Mr. W. £. Henley, an authority 
on eighteenth-century literature, and no expense nor pains will be spared 
to bring together in this work every possible aid for an intelligent under- 
standing of the personality of this great author, his writings and his times. 

There will be a paper on The Descent of Fielding^ a complete Bibliography 
of the first editions of his writings, and for the special benefit of the general 
reader there will be prefixed to each novel a List of the Characters appear- 
ing in the story. 

As for the text, nothing in existence which this prolific writer produced will 
be omitted. 

The illustrations will form an important feature, being reproductions of 
the drawing by Huiett, Rowlandson, Gravelot, Rooker, Corbould, Stothard, 
Hogarth and others, together with numerous facsimiles. 

A full prospectus giving complete par Heulars^ with list of Fielding s writings^ 
will be forwarded free to any address. 

CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY 

135 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Dr. GUYSBERT B. VROOM, 



Corner York and Elm Streets. 






Style and quality unsurpassed in all 
the goods we carry. 

W. H. GOWDY & CO. 

OPP. OSBORN HALL. 

CLEBKIN & McDON^XD, 

Plmnbers and Oas Fitters. 

DXALSBS IN 





s, jxgtiiges. 

Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 

779 and 781 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 



Citlffy art Twli, JOLaraL^vf^are, fan yw, 

PalAts, oui, Paints, irtistr iitiMils, 

finlowsiatt. T^all Papez*. fiiitow state. 

We make a specialty of first-class Painting^ and Decoratin|f« Carry 
a complete line of High Grade Wall Hangings. Work promptly done. 

E. M. ic M . WALSH, 

Props. R. R. Bradubt Oo., 
Telephone. 679 and 705 Chrand ATenna. 

THE C. H. KIOSTER CO., 

6 PARK PIiACE, NEW TOBK. 

Decorators to the Yale Junior Promenade 

FOR MANY YEARS. 
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A. SCHNEIDER, 

Boots and Shoes to Order. 



CHAPEL ST., NEAR PARK. 



OUR LINE OF 




STABT 7B01E $30.00 T7FWABDS. 



TAILORS, 

EsTABUSHED 1875. 189 TEMPLE STREET. 

%\tv(ir\i f)i*e^^, ¥uxedo ki:\d ^to(Sk ^mti 

=== TO LET === 

M. JACOBS, 

Importer and Tailor, 

"Roxbury." 1078 Chapel Street. 

POPULAR TAIiE MEN 

Rent Pianos of the 

POPULAR PIANO MAN. 




ST" Ohiiroli Street. 
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7§9CMA»Kb St. 

New naven.GoMi 



FRANCIS BATCHELDER ('Phone 313 Richmond) F. S. SNYDER 

Francis Batchelder & Co. 



Receivers of Beef 
PadEers of Pork 
Curers of Hams 
Makers of Sausages 
Dressers of Poultry 
Churners of Butter 
Gatherers of Eggs 



We believe the steady and consistent 
growth of our business is due to two tects 
— ^the first, that we are able to sell as tow 
as the lowest, and, second, that we know 
the detailed requirements of our customers 
and take pains in supplying them. 



SSy ^> 59f 6x ^^^ 63 Bladcstone Street, Boston, Mass. 

DELICACIES Kircj:;' 

at S. TV. HUHLBUHT^S, 

Jicsl under the Boaburjf, 

Now, gents, if you want your Clothes properly cared for by competent 
workmen, just give O'BRISSW a trial. 

BOT8 TO AllBWXB BVXBY CaLU 

NEW HATEN SUIT PRESSING COMPANY, 

Duncan Hall, 1151 Chapel Street. 

LEOPOLD, 

COLLEQE PHOTOaHj^PHER. 
3roup8, flasbligbts and Interiors. 

Superior pictures and perfect satisfaction are given with each class of work. 

Samples may he seen, orders left and work delivered at the 

Yale Co-op., or write or telephone (lUMf-f) to 

aEO. H. LEOPOLD, 186 Bradley Street. 
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BRIGANDAGE IN HAYERHILL. 

old 'hxxn(^ dragged a livery wagon down a mud^paved 
street in Haverhill. ^^I wish I were an automobile 
loaded with oats," he sighed — then switched an 
imaginary fly with an imaginary tail. 
Tbm driver, an escaped cartoon, sat humped up, like a pained 
dromedary. 

Behind a flock of gooseberry bushes a dozen boys, half 
grown and hungry with an insatiable hunger, gnawed onion 
tops and held a carnival of covetousness. 

" See them Ready Bits* on that there wagon," said Hood- 
Inmkins. 

*^ Let's swipe 'em," suggested Oamini. ** They'd be bully 
feed for us catamount-hearted Sons of Feamaught the One- 
eyed Maa*destroyer." 

" It's a go," assented the others in emphatic tones of breath. 
They rose as one man. Hoodlumkins gave the command with 
the precision of a Warren : " One, two, three — git ! " 
With a mighty whooplah 

''The Aflsyrian came down 
like a wolf on the fold.'* 

The driver of the wagon, catching one wbiff of the advanc- 
ing foe, leaped over the dashboard, caught his toe, landed on 
one elbow and both ears, scrambled up, and then, ejecting 
mud and dire blasphemies^ ran Uke a rich congressman. He 
returned in ten minutes with all the policemen he had been 
able to wake up. They found the old horse calmly chewing 
his cud and wishing himself an automobile ; they found the 
wagon surrounded by a dozen well-fed looking boys of toad- 
like girth and contented countenance. 

^ Concernin' and appertain to this outrage on the peace 'n' 
dignity of the people of the state of Massachusetts, is them 
the looters?" roared the chief. 

^ Blamed if I know," said the driver, looking sheepish and 
rubbing his drooping chin, slowly. '* 1 think them's them, but, 
scat me, if they don't look so changed, so healthy an' handsome- 
like since eatin' all them Ready Bits, that, so help me, I caat 

identify em." 

■I ■ -^i*^^— ^^»^ 

* Ready Bite is the only thoroughly oooked, wtaoler Wheat maHeaed food made. 
It ia the student*8 best lunoh always. 
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BSTABLISHBD 1882. 



JOHN C KEBABIAN, 

Exclusive Importer of 

Oriental Rugs^ Carpets and Hangings^ 

An cxdtaivc stock of rate and choice Antiqitei in 
^ool and Silk^ alwayi in stock* 

Eveiy rug guaranteed absolutely perfect and straight 

G>vering floors of new houses a specialty* 

Rugs sent on approval to all parts of the United States* 



47 Orange Street^ New Haven^ Conn. 



Summer Stor«, 
WATCH HILL, R. L 



Branch Stor«, 
482 BoyUtoa St., BOSTON, MASS. 





f 




^mi'k Sti'^^t Oaf#i 



SuocesBor to Ed. L. Phelan, 

I 

148 Oreng* Street, New Haven, Conn. 

CostTiming and 
Theatrical Supplies. 

wigs. Beards, Masks, 

Plays, Balllon Fringe, 

Ornaments. 

Grease Painfa. 

Special attention paid to 
making up parties xor the 
stage. 

Estimates for Masquerades, 
Hall or Parlor. 




Buy your WOOD at 

Calvary Inlnstrial Home, 

and help needy men. 

2 Bozes Eindlings, $0.50 
1-4 Cord Oalc, 2.25 

1-4 Cord Eiokory, 2.75 

SxuiouB Zone SindUng, 26o. Box. 

Orders received at Co-op. 
or send a postal. 



fePii'V^ 
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EVERALL BROS., 



TAILORS, 



236 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 



SPECIAL NOVBILTIES IN 
HOMESPUNS FOR SUITINGS. 



Biding, Shooting and Polo Breeches. 



Reserved for 



VAN HORN & SONS, 



NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 



Costumers to the 
Yale Dramatic and French Clubs. 



